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We regret very much to hear that our excellent contemporary, ‘ Dana,” may 
cease publication. We hope this rumour is not founded on fact. ‘‘ Dana” fills a 
place in Anglo-Irish literature and thought, which is something new in this country 
and very much needed. And that it has failed to find the support necessary to 
carry it on is the greatest proof for its necessity. Before the advent of “ Dana” 
there existed no Anglo-Irish Magazine with purely philosophic aims and without 
ulterior objects. ‘‘ Dana” supplied: this want. But it has apparently failed to 
secure a sufficient number of subscribers to make the venture financially feasible. 
If this be the case, it proves that the existence of a completely independent organ 
of opinion of any high level, and with serious aims, is impossible in Ireland, where 
everyone flocks to some standard, and labels himself with the designation of one 
particular catch-cry. ‘‘ Dana” did not sufficiently unbend to the petty requirements 
of the Irish Magazine reader. And although it was somewhat inopportune, it has 
set a model for the style of magazine which is wanted in Ireland, but which 
Irishmen of to-day are too opportunist and petty to appreciate at its true value. 


“Dana” has been the means of discovering one thinker and prose stylist of 
quite extraordinary attainments and ability, John Eglinton. ‘This writer had done 


“" work previous to the advent of “ Dana;’ but that Magazine afforded him his 


*“ unique opportunity. And with the appearance of his articles in its pages there 
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came 2 new spirit into the discussion of things Irish, a milder and a saner and a 
loftier spirit than we had hitherto obtained in that particular class of writing. 
Many other writers also contributed to make the Journal unique, and to make 
it an engine of criticism and thought, that we can hardly do without. We trust, 
however, that we have been misinformed. If, on the other hand, the rumour 
is true, let us hope that some patron of the gentle art of criticism, as it ought to 
be—fearless, lofty, and non-ulterior—will come forward and save it from financial 
extinction. 


The present number of Utd arrives late enough to note the performances 
given by the Ulster Literary Theatre of Seosamh MacCathmhaoil’s play, “The 
Little Cowherd of Slainge,” and Lewis Purcell’s “ The Enthusiast,” on the evenings 
of the 4th, 5th, and 6th of May, in the Clarence Place Hall. We shall only refer 
here to the Press notices and indications of public opinion on the works and their 
representation, leaving it to a future number of this magazine to criticise the perfor- 
mances in detail. The whole trend of opinion was favourable, with only reserva- 
tions of the most reasonable kind. One writer characterised ‘‘ The Enthusiast ” as 
“infinitely superior to any modern piay he had seen in Belfast me 
little work of art”—surely very high praise from the exacting and discriminating 
pen ob Mr. forrest Reid; 


One little misconception it may be as well to clear away concerning these plays 
of Lewis Purcell. One writer on the performances says “ that both pieces (“ “The 
Reformers” and “The Enthusiast”) end to the sound of the drum—with a very 
distinct indication of the community to which the drummer belongs.” We may 
explain that it is not worth the while of a member of the Ulster Literary Theatre 
to enter the arena on behalf of one kind of partisanship as against another in 
Ulster. We are all agreed, no matter what our individual opinions and sentiments 
may happen to be (and we have represented in our members all grades), that so far 
as the Theatre and this magazine are concerned, there shall be nothing of that sort. 
If the County Antrim community had more than one kind of drum, all would be 
equally included in the satire. And if the community were, say, a County Louth 
one, that particular colour of drum would also equally be made the subject of satire. 
The drum is merely a symbol, and a symbol of one of the nuisances of Irish public 
life. And any nuisance of Insh public life Lewis Purcell rightly considers matter 
for satire. 


It is strange how this petty view of things will inevitably creep into Irish 
affairs, introducing a warping element, something which, with all the goodwill 
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in the world, ends by distorting the judgment and defeating the most innocent 
efforts towards a more amicable understanding. ‘The drum has far too large a 
say in matters to which it stands in little or no relevancy; it bulks far too 
hugely in the vision of most people in this island. They must really learn to 
treat the drum a little less reverently, to take it much less seriously. 


Our aim now is the production of a whole-night piece, a three or four-act comedy 
of modern life of a national and satirical turn. No definite project is yet on foot, 
But it is a very general feeling that the production of two very short dramas, with 
a very long wait between, is not conducive to the sustained interest of an evening. 
The musical programme inserted in this long wait may be interesting enough 
of itself, but it affects the alert interest in the drama, which of course is the main 
thing. The compositions were by C. G. Hardebeck, Herbert Hughes, and William 
Donn, two seventeenth century dances by Purcell, and a gavotte by Bach. The 
strings and harp were lead by Mr. T. J. Lindsay, who succeeded in infusing an 
amount of spirit and emulation into the players forming the combination that 
no other leader could have done. ‘The audiences were good on the two con- 
cluding evenings, but a poor one patronised the opening night. 


Life. 


O HEARTS that meet, and hearts that part, 
The world is full of sorrow ; 

Men love, and die—th’ almighty mart 
Puts up new hearts to-morrow. 


Was this Creation’s scheme at start ? 
Oh! then I little wonder 
That Lucifer’s proud, human heart 
Preferred to God his thunder ! RG. 


Mary Catharine Ferguson (Lady Ferguson) , 


In Piam Memoriam 5 March 1905 
By Francis Joseph Bigger. 


HE duality of life never had a sweeter example than in the union of 
Sir Samuel Ferguson and his wife. ‘The one reflected in the other 
all the noble ideals that each strove to attain. It may be said that 
Lady Ferguson was an echo of her husband in his literary aims and 
patriotic aspirations. His voice was caught up by her, mellowed 
and deepened, and then passed on to further valleys and more secluded ears with 
an added cadence. ‘The beauty of the echo would never have been known had 
not the voice of Sir Samuel Ferguson first penetrated “ the fair hills of holy Ireland.” 
The strong singer from the North in the fullness of his manhood imbibed all the 
richer colouring of the South. All the sweet, sad tones of the West blended with . 
the fiercer strains of his own Antrim hills; the warlike piping of the Isles, the 
clash of clansmen’s claymores, and the “mouth of honey with the thyme for 
fragrance.” All these influences went to make a Gael strong in action, persevering 
in purpose, unaltering in affection, arduous in duty. Cradled in the High Street of 
Belfast, and nurtured on the slopes of. Donegore, we see him as a youth in the 
midst of a little Gaelic coterie—George Fox and Thomas O’Hagan—acquiring 
Irish in the then not uncongenial atmosphere of Belfast. ”Tis thus we see him, 
““ And often there of quiet summer eves 
We gather, Seaghan and Seumas, Feidhlim Og and I— 
My Gaelic school—to sit within the leaves, 
And listen to the red bees twilight lullaby, 
And Seaghan will take a poem from his breast 
Chanting it to the purple sunken sun, 
Until the merging glow of day and night 
And murmuring drone and singer’s voice are one, 
And Dana’s secret eyes from heaven’s height 
Look down upon our little world at rest.” 
I ( The Garden of the Bees. ) 
The rest and fervid influence of that little school permeated all the future 
life work of the poet. Friendships were then formed only to be severed by death. 
Influences were created in Belfast like the Ladies’ Gaelic Society, which published, 
in 1835, an excellent little Irish primer, illustrated with quaint cuts, and in the next 
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Irom ‘‘ Ireland” by permission, 


Mary Catharine Ferguson 
(Lady Ferguson). 


decade all the fire and literary force of the Young Ireland party were felt keenly in 
the Northern town. With Ferguson’s residence in Dublin came his deepest friend- 
ships. Amongst them all none ranked closer than with Thomas Davis, the soul of 
the new party ; and of him he wrote :— 


‘¢ But let him who would see all hates undone, 
Ana Erin’s day of happier note begun, 
With you teach national self-confidence.” i 
'The early death of Davis, when Ferguson was lying on a sick bed, weighed 
down his soul with great grief. Out of that sorrow he wrote the most vehement 
of all his songs—the most fraternal in feeling—passionate with the patriot’s love, 
yet withal breathing hope and faith for his country’s future :-— 


‘* T may lie and try to feel that I am not dreaming : 
I may lie and try to say, ‘ Thy will be done ;’ 
But a hundred such as I will never comfort Erin 

For the loss of the noble son. 


Oh, brave young men, my love, my pride, my promise, 
°Tis on you my hopes are set, 

In manliness, in kindliness, in justice, 
To make Erin a nation yet ; 

Self-respecting, self-relying, self-advancing, 
In union or in severance free and strong ; 

And if God grant this, then, under God, to Thomas Davis, 
Let the greater praise belong.” 


In 1848, Ferguson choose Mary Catharine Guinness as his wife. Appropriately 
she first attracted him by her singing of old Irish airs. And their life was one long 
melody—the Gaelic note, clear and strong, predominating—not without its sad 
refrain, for the union was a childless one. Through many years they were in- 
separable companions. Amongst the ruins of Clonmacnoise, they gazed hand-in-hand 
at the glowing sunset across the Shannon, whilst in imagination they re-peopled the 
cloister and the tower with those whose strong hands had worked in Ireland’s past. 
Together they faced the Atlantic breezes in the Burreen of Clare, crossing over to 
Aran to make a prolonged stay in that island of saints and heroes ; pondering on 
the old lost race of giants whose Herculean labours had reared the massive 
ramparts of Dun Aengus. Many a time had they climbed Ben Madigan, the guardian 
mountain of Belfast, and on its rugged side he laid the scene of his best tale, 
“Corby MacGilmore,” in the ‘ Hibernian Nights.” Belfast, young and old, 
should never forget this—their finest local story—nor lightly think of the writer, 
one of the very truly great amongst their citizens. Yet no portrait or bust adorns 
the municipal galleries. Belted knights of the scissors and fur-bedecked ‘‘ merchant 
princes” we have in abundance, but the children of the graces are as yet absent. 

County Antrim was especially dear to the Fergusons ; the fertile slopes of 
Carnmoney, the wooded hill of Lyle, the groves of Templepatrick, the wide 
expanding vale of Glenwherry, the deep and fertile Glens, but, above all, the 
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towering heights of Donegore. “The churchyard contained his family dead, and 
there they both hoped to lie when the time came. It was in the vaulted aisles of 
Westminster that he sang— 
““ Vet hold not lightly home ; nor yet 
The graves on Donegore forget.” 
All the pomp and opulence surrounding the tombs of England’s kings and great 
men had not such an attraction for him as the quiet grave on an Irish _ hillside. 

As years rolled by, the time of parting came, the time when he must leave 
her who 

“é In all things was the partner of his mind, 
: : á nor fell behind 
His quest of Bardic lay and Ogam stone.” 

The family circle broken, the strong light was quenched in that beautiful home 
in North George’s Street, Dublin—ever a centre of all the forces for good in 
Ireland, in literature, in art, and, above all, in patriotic feeling. For well nigh 
forty years their joint lives had charmed an ever-widening circle, and now in the 
evening of her days the widowed partner has been borne from its portals, and 
husband and wife are re-united. 

On her literary work we have not space to dwell. “Ireland Before the 
Conquest” is her lasting monument. Her lives of Sir Samuel Ferguson and 
Bishop Reeves will preserve her name to posterity. To Northerners she will be 
held dear as the loving helpmate of him who revivified the hills and valleys of 
Ulster with the heroes of the past, Ferguson, the writer of the stirring ballad, the 
plaintive poem, the passionate love song, to whom the hills of Ireland were ever 
holy, its heroes ever noble through all the ages from the mystic era to Willie 
Gilliland and Thomas Davis, from Cuchullin and Fergus MacRoy to William 
Allingham. Ever and always the advancement of his own nation was his aim— 
all his thought and strife was for Ireland. In his own words— 


““ Lord, for ae day o’ service done her, 
Lord, for ane hour’s sunlight upon her, 
Here fortune, take warld’s wealth and honour— 
You’re no my debtor, 
Let me but rive ae link asunder 
©’ Erin's fetter.” 

Until her final illness, Lady Ferguson came year after year, on her husband’s 
anniversary, to tend his grave at Donegore. From a little cottage at the foot of the 
Moat she would go, ere the dew was off the grass, with fresh flowers for her 
beloved ; the setting sun found her there again, when the long crimson shafts of 
light striking the church tower cast a benediction upon the simple graves of hardy 
Antrim peasants, his own kith and kin, a race whom he always loved, who are the 
nobler for his life and work, and proud to feel that now his long home is in their 
midst. The partner of his joys and sorrows sleeps her last sleep beside him, and 
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Donegore becomes a double shrine. An added vesper light is there. In the 
setting sun we see the old fort, and think of the ancient race which reared its 
massive height ages before the adjoining stronghold, Rathmore, of Moy-linne, was 
plundered by a Bruce. We see it with a sigh for the brave yeomen who made a 
vain stand there in later years, and, as we take a last look at the graves beside it, 
we are satisfied that the dust of the Fergusons mingles with mother earth in the 
midst of scenes and associations most dear to them. ‘Their lives were beautiful, 
their work will live after them! In death they are not divided. 


Darkness and Dawn. 


A SILVER thread of hope is spun 

Through all the web of Eirinn’s woe; 

The night 1s studded with the stars, 

Unchanging, bright, that come and go, 
Yet ever are the same. 


A light shoots out across the gloom, 
And sorrow its own healing brings; 
The watchers, peering through the night, 
See the dawn on radiant wings 

Rise in a burst of flame. 


The dreamer sees his dream come true, 

The seeker finds the things he sought, 

And every joy is piercéd through 

With sorrow, and, a saddening thought, 
The crowned hath no name. 


BULMER HOBSON. 


Ancestor-Worship in Ulster - - - - 


Ba HE longer I live,” declares a character in a fine play, “the more 


clearly do I perceive that what was good enough for our fathers 

cannot possibly be good enough for us.” The ordinary man, 

having turned the sentence over in his mind, notes that it 1s an 

inversion of a solemn-faced and accepted proverb, concludes 
that the author of it must have been a cynical fellow, and dismisses it as insincere 
and faintly anrusing. ‘The character in the play, however, had eyes for the root of 
all progress. If we cannot improve upon the practice and ideals of our fathers, 
then have our fathers begotten us to unworthy lives. Or rather, if we receive our 
ideals from our fathers instead of conceiving them for ourselves, we shall prove 
ourselves not passionate followers of the splendid and beautiful things, but, instead, 
mere mechanical dolls repeating a lifeless form of words. One remembers how 
in childhood one would often, by the pressure of a doll’s waist between the finger and 
thumb, make the sawdust figure squeak out “ Mamma” or “ Papa,” or some word 
that means the world and more on the lips of a decent human being. Coming 
from the mouth of a doll, however, the words were ludicrously unreal, and one 
laughed at them as it was intended one should laugh. I see no reason why we 
should not laugh as fairly at the opinions of the majority of the young men of 
Ulster, if it were not that a human being isa somewhat more serious affair than a 
wax doll. I am sure that the speaking dolls were as intellectually and spiritually 
sincere in their expressions of filial devotion as are many of our youths in the 
utterance of the religious and political dogmas they have received from their fathers. 
To be the mere mouthpiece of one’s father’s opinions is a crime of the brain and 
the soul. It is to become a kind of gramophone 


a recorder and harshener of 
airs that may have been sweet enough on other instruments. To be a Unionist or 
a Home Ruler, or anything else, merely because one’s father was this, that, or the 
other thing before one, is to have lost caste as a human being, and to have sunk 
into the condition of an imitative machine. 

In Ulster, as all the world over, one finds a continual warfare going on between 
the rights of the parents and the rights of the children. In “Zathers and Sons, 
Turgenieff has portrayed for all time that struggle as it manifests itself in the homes 
of thoughtful Russians, and Mr. E. F. Benson chose the progress of the same 


battle in an English rectory as the subject of the most earnest of his novels, Zhe 
Challoners. This eternal fight is one of nature’s bitterest tragedies. But, just as 
there is pain when a child first leaves the body of its mother, so must there be pain 
when a young man ceases to be a part of the intellectual and spiritual life of his 
father. In Ulster, however, we are as a rule too timid intellectually and morally to 
face that pain. We have differences and struggles with our parents, but they are 
seldom intellectual and spiritual struggles and differences. Perhaps this arises from 
the fact that the unpardonable sin in the eyes of an Ulster father is that his son 
should hold a different opinion from his own. 

The Ulster father, so far as I have observed him in the houses of my neigh- 
bours, is something of a despot, a domineering person, a Roman parent. He is 
seldom so ardently the friend of his family as to forget that he is also the lord and 
master of his house ; and he is on fire with the belief that he ought to wield over 
his children an authority comparable in many respects to that which a slave-owner 
wields over his slaves. Having studied the Scripture, he sternly commands his 
children to obey their parents: not having studied the Scripture in a more spiritual 
way, he seldom appeals to them, like a grown-up child himself, for their love on 
equal terms. His idea of educating them is to drive his own opinions fiercely into 
their heads, rather than to train them to think for themselves or help them to 
develop naturally as flowers develop. He arrogates to himself some of the rights 
of God, and is ambitious to “make” his children “after his own image.” He is 
more eager to feel that they are flattering echoes of himself than to see them 
growing up intelligent and earnest men and women. He will forgive sin sooner 
than endure variety of opinion, from however sincere a cause the varying opinion 
may arise. Consequently, the young men of Ulster find it less unpleasant to sin 
than to form their own opinions. There are more prodigals among us than (in the 
noble sense of the word) free thinkers. One may sin with a woman, or the bottle, 
or even with the cash-box, and yet, after a few sad hours, one will hardly be less 
welcome at the family table than one was before. At the worst, one is shipped off 
somewhere to help in building up the British Empire. Differences of opinion, how- 
ever, on the matters of religion and politics cannot be washed out in the tears of a 
day or yet of a twelve-month. ‘Those who have formed sincere opinions of their 
own do not feel any cause for shame as do those who have transgressed against 
decency or good morals. As a result, they come to their parents beseeching, not 
forgiveness, but sympathy. “They are not content that the past should be forgotten 
and forgiven, and that they should be allowed to slink back like whipped dogs to 
their comfortable beds. The attitude of the sinning and repentant son flatters the 
father’s sense of power, his vanity : even a tyrant occasionally enjoys the luxury of 
forgiving. The attitude of the son with new opinions and new ideals is a continual 
challenge to the opinions and ideals that the father holds sacred. The older 
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generation uses its authority more often than its reasoning powers to crush the ideals 
of the newer. Before this looming authority many of the young men shrink and 
fall away. The bravest of them persist. Some of them grow angry at what they 
believe to be their father’s ignorance, and others become restive under what is really 
their father’s intolerance. The fathers, in the meantime, are equally indignant at 
what they take to be the wilful flouting of their authority. They look upon the 
idealism of their sons as no better than a repetition of Absalom’s rebelliousness. 
The young men are to them cranks and atheists and traitors--shameful betrayers 
of the family peace and honour. In such an atmosphere of suspicion, harmony 
and tolerance and even mutual respect too often die. Fathers and sons cannot 
accept Stevenson’s appeal to crabbed age and youth, and agree to differ. And so 
the tragic clashing of ideals brings many a fine house to mourning. 

If more houses had been brought to mourning in Ulster because of the clashing 
of the old and the new ideals, it would be a darling sign to all who wish to see this 
province, as well as the rest of Ireland, healthy and wise and glad. I do not 
mean to say that every idealist in Ulster must ultimately quarrel with his parents, 
but I am sure that, in a country where so few of the fathers are enlightened and 
broad-minded men, every idealist must face the risk of such a quarrel. That so 
few of us have been willing to face that risk has resulted in Ulster’s becoming an 
‘intellectual Sahara,” a spiritual wilderness. No part of the kingdom may possibly 
have produced a finer regiment of physical heroes. No part of the kingdom has 
certainly given birth to a more munificent crop of moral cowards in the sphere of 
thought. Our political elections are won by the basest appeals on the part of those 
who know better to old bigotries and passions that no intellectually honest race 
could harbour for a day. Our churches bestow their prizes on those who have’ 
learned to cut their spiritual coats according to the ecclesiastical cloth rather than 
upon men of shining character and enlarged and noble aims. Everybody who aims 
at getting a “job” discovers that his easiest way to success lies in agreeing with the 
numerous catchwords of his father and his father’s friends. If one has opinions of 
one’s own, one finds that it pays best to keep them quiet. We fear the bigotry of 
our neighbours, and, with a cynical sigh, resolve to conform. We pretend to 
worship at the shrine of our ancestors, offering a paltry lip-service where we cannot 
bestow the devotion of our hearts. Our ideals are strangled at their birth, and, as 
a result, we are growing up a race of infidels in the worst sense of the word. If we 
had been honest, so intelligent and industrious a people as ourselves must before 
now have produced a local poet or prophet or artist or statesman. Our timidity, 
however, has set the seal of spiritual and intellectual death on our brows. Our 
bigotries are our only ideals; the world’s artists and thinkers are laughed at for 
fools; and the only wise man is held to be he who seeks after money as the knights 
of old sought after the Holy Grail. In an atmosphere of such flippancy and self- 
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satisfaction, how can an Emerson or a Burns or a school of painting or a body of 
sincere statesmen be expected to appear? By its fruits a country may be known. 
By its failure to produce any intellectual or spiritual fruit of worth, Ulster, as we 
now see it, must stand condemned. 

Is there any hope for Ulster—obscurantist and ancestor-worshipping Ulster ? 
I think there is. But only on one condition. The young men and women must 
first send by the board the catchwords of their fathers, and enter heart and soul into 
the new spiritual movement which is awakening all that is best in the country under 
the guidance of the Gaelic League. “This is not to adopt any party or sectarian 
ideal. It merely means that to us the health and happiness and splendour of our 
own country must become something like “the greatest thing in the world.” We must 
see to it that Ulster men and women, and Irish men and women, shall be allowed 
to think their own honest thoughts, and dream their own daring dreams, and face 
their own social and industrial and intellectual problems bravely. We must bind 
ourselves up in the bundle of the national life, and love our brother where we hated 
him before. This is our only way to real joy and success in life, and our fight 
towards that joy and success will possibly not be an easy one. Our fathers will as 
likely as not dismiss the Gaelic League as a “ Papist” or “Fenian” movement. I 
is neither one nor the other, but they will not be the more easily persuaded on that 
account. I know of some cases in which they have opposed children who 
have joined the League, with contempt and bitter prohibitions. In cases such as 
this, what is the duty of the young men and women? “There is only one answer. 
Christ put into words the call of the ideal nearly two thousand years ago. ‘‘ He 
that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me,” He declared; 
“anid he that loveth son or daughter more than Me, is not worthy of Me.” Every 
ideal of truth or beauty makes the same demand of us. Liberty of ideals is a 
thing which no brave man will compromise for the sake of his parents or his 
country or his friends. ‘To pretend to be what one is not is to be dead to love as 
to real life. There may be some hot words in Ulster homes when the young men 
and women first assert their claim to think and feel for themselves. There is too 
much common sense in the race to admit of the possibility that some final ‘‘agree- 
ment to differ,” based on mutual respect, cannot be arrived at. Mutual respect, 
however, can have no sure foundation other than self-respect. Are Ulster sons 
prepared to respect themselves sufficiently to deserve the ultimate and sincere 
regard of their fathers ? 
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The Theatre and the People : : : - 


,HE members of the Ulster Literary Theatre cannot complain that 
their efforts have lacked appreciation. If the praise was not always 
discriminating, it was at least good-natured, and blame when it was 
given was tempered by a well-meant reference to the extravagance 
and enthusiasm of youth. This has not been unpleasing—even 
unintelligent praise rarely offends—but, frankly, I can hardly believe that it is very 
helpful or that it will be lasting. If it were one or the other, it would imply that 
the Ulster Literary Theatre was false to its mission, or that Ulster would consent 
to accept the new movement without a struggle. Neither of these alternatives is 
very probable. 

Undoubtedly the last few years have witnessed a notable revolution in public 
opinion in the North of Ireland, and the change is none the less remarkable 
because it has been for the most part silent and unhurried. The lull in the political 
struggle has afforded a multitude of quiet people an opportunity of examining their 
position, in many cases with very unexpected results. They have discovered that 
the dragons against whom they conceived themselves fighting are only mythical 
beasts after all, and the battle-cries they once shouted so exuberantly sound even to 
themselves curiously thin and ineffective. 

But it does not follow that the people of the North are prepared to adopt out 
of hand the ideals of the rest of Ireland. Ideal indeed is a word that the average 
Ulsterman does not love to hear dragged into a discussion. It is as disconcerting 
to him as would be an oath at a mothers’ meeting. It is reality he aims at, he will 
tell you—so many bales of linen, so many tons of steel hammered and moulded 
into shape; solid, satisfying results that can be set out in statistical tables and 
quoted with effect in leading articles. He never doubts that a man who lives ina 
red-brick villa, and spends his days adding up columns of figures in a ledger, is 
greater and better than any peasant, though the peasant may brood over immortal 
dreams and shape “thoughts that wander through eternity.” Verlaine’s superb 
retort to the hospital superintendent, ‘Sir, you have been made by a stroke of the 
pen, but I have been made by the breath of God,” would glance harmless off his 
armour of superiority. If he happened to know the story of Verlaine’s life the fact 
that such a man dared to take up such an attitude would fill him with noisy indig- 
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nation. [In the same spirit he would judge Raftery, poor and ragged, tramping the 
Galway roads with his fiddle and declaiming great verse to peasants gathered round 
a turf fire; or those half-forgotten poets, many of them broken men out “on their 
keeping,” who boasted, 


“It is with the people [ was, 
It is not with the law I was,” 


and who, in spite of their outward misery, cherished in their hearts the flame of a 
hidden beauty and the desire of eternal things. 

That a nation should strive after industrial success need not be disputed, least 
of all in Ireland, which has suffered so sadly for lack of it; but that success is 
always worth the price the Ulsterman pays for it is not so obvious. Energy, tenacity, 
and thrift are considerable qualities in the making of a people; but they are not the 
only qualities. To struggle always ‘in a passionate, turbulent, indomitable reaction 
against the despotism of fact ” may not be to solve the problem of life; but in the 
last analysis is it preferable to say of a race, ‘it has woven fine linen and built 
great ships,” or to say, as Renan said of the Celtic race, ‘‘it has worn itself out in 
mistaking dreams for realities,” and, “‘ compared with the classical imagination, the 
Celtic imagination is indeed the infinite contrasted with the finite ! ” 

Ulster holds by one side in this dispute, while those who have organised the 
new theatre urge the other. It is absurd to say, though it has been said, and will 
probably be repeated with vehemence in the future, that the new movement is an 
attack on the qualities that have made for the success of the Northern province. It 
does not attack them, but it does attack that caricature of them that is so com- 
placently accepted as the real thing in Ulster to-day. All are good in themselves; 
but when thrift verges on meanness, when tenacity becomes obstinacy, and energy 
finds its only outlet in a frantic struggle for wealth, it is time for those who care for 
life and the beauty and graciousness of life to protest. And, because the Ulster 
Literary Theatre seeks, before the comfortable things of the body, the more com- 
fortable things of the spirit, and is passionately interested, not in barren abstractions, 
but in men and women and the expression of vital emotions, it will make that 
protest even if by doing so it should forfeit popular favour. We may not achieve 
popularity, but if our authors labour with that sincerity and devotion that the ideal 
they aim at demands, I do not think that an audience will be wanting. Ultimate 
success is assured, and it may be that in spite of what is written here immediate 
success will be gained. ‘To-day, as in ancient times, when young men see visions, 


and old men dream dreams, all things become possible. 
ie 
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A Hope for Arrested Development - : 
Where [reland Stands Musically. 


“THE possibility is not in itself excluded that there still exist, somewhere in Europe, 
remains of stronger races, men typically inopportune : from thence a de/ayed beauty 
and perfection even for music might still be hoped for.” 

—NIETZSCHE: “ The Case of Wagner.” 


HE above pregnant sentence from a profound book is of a kind to 
make two nations, Russia and Ireland, pause a moment and measure 
their souls. Russia is at work, has been at work these thirty or forty 
years; but we do not know Russia by her most characteristic com- 
posers. We have taken Tschaikowsky and all the frenetic, hope- 

less, abysmal outlook of his music to represent Russia; but Russia holds greater 
men than Tschaikowsky. Borodin, Rimsky Korsakoff, Balakireff Arensky, and 
Glazounoff are comparatively unknown; yet there is little doubt they are healthier 
and greater musicians than Tschaikowsky. The music of Borodin is full of an 
earnest simpleness; it is hewn out of the primitive, native, embedded ground- 
rock of his own land. In technique it is not greatly different from that of 
the Bruchs, the Brahms, the Goldmarks of Germany; not more different than any 
two men’s technique is bound to be. But there is a tremendous difference in the 
actual content of the music, its individuality, its “bite,” its ultimate worth as 
expression. Where Brahms undoubtedly labours along conscientiously at making 
music, recollecting how it has been done, amplifying that in the manner of the 
dilletante, the connoisseur, never the creator, the artist, Borodin apparently lets the 
music make itself. Brahms’ ancestry has laid a burden on him, and it is wearying 
to watch how laboriously he carries that about with him everywhere, instead of 
dipping oftener into that minor, ballad-like, reverie-haunted mood which is so 
charming with him, so natural, so Brahmslike; the delicate, twilight minor 
poetry of music. But Brahms must ape Beethoven, and even surpass Beethoven; 
he must carry on the Beethoven tradition, forgetting that Beethoven cast 
the metal and broke the mould. Brahms is typically decadent German. 
But in Russia, where no musty organ-lofts are thick with the piled-up dust 
of two centuries on forgotten masterpieces, where the peasant still sings his folk- 
songs and the great folk-soul is still speaking in childish prattle, where the wastes 
are still vast and the hearth a centre for returning and not dispersion, the rude 
nurture of a native art has been found, an art that speaks a fresh, vital, spontaneous 
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life, something different from any that has gone before, and something that the 
world is the richer for. It all comes from the great virgin forests and steppes and 
those that feel their littleness and loneliness there, and the great mystery that broods 
over life. It speaks all this wonder, big-eyed, wistful, earnest, profound ; it has not 
been touched by the blasé, superficial, common, matter-of-fact life of more western’ 
Europe, where things go and come as crazes of the. moment, and where folk have 
forgotten how to wait and listen, to be patient and suffer, to be frank and joyous. 
The overloaded, enriched-to-nausea, spurred-to-fatigue, stimulated-to-delirium life of 
the over-civilised spots around Vienna, Paris, London, and New York (the 
Americans took good care to leave Washington comparatively a quiet city) cannot 
wait on the exquisite moment, the profoundly still moment, the moment of ecstatic 
aloofness that comes to the haunts of rivers and mountains and sea-shore. Not that 
the inhabitants of the spots around the cities above-mentioned do not go to the 
rivers, mountains, and sea-shore; but that these represent to them merely tedium 
in another way, and that all their art has lost touch with the folk-tradition, and the 
obscure wisdom of the cottage hearth is true. ‘Their arts are highly spiced, super- 
ficial recrudescences on the surface of a highly artificial town-life in which the tragic 
issues are constantly being shirked and the fine sensibilities blunted. Art with them 
is dilletante in the most detestable sense, a sort of prostitute, and subject to the 
whim and abuse of a moment. In place of the folk-instinct which is always * 
true, there rules the mob-instinct which is always false. The old aristocracy which 
once made its taste felt now no longer distinguishes ; it has long since joined issue 
with the mob, and against such a conspiracy what art could possibly remain? Every- 
thing is thus dead against a virile strong art of music which can never be coaxed, 
bribed, or compelled by wealth, influence, or crowds, but comes unbidden, 
unchallenged, almost unexpected, and often unwelcomed. Young men have gone 
up from the country with work of some promise under their arm; soon they were 
drawn into the vortex of life in the towns; all their sincerity of purpose left them, 
pitifully, unaccountably, irretrievably, and presently nothing was left but to ape and 
pose the grand manner which did not suit them and in which they certainly did not 
speak effectively or naturally; they had to cave in defeated, disillusioned, and 
undone in the end. We all remember instances of this—instances full of a terrible 
pity and regret. No, there must be some connecting link with the home-hearth, or 
a great living and persistent tradition to keep the passion for creation integrate and 
persistent. No amount of merely self-consciousness of purpose can do this; only 
the virgin impulse of eager, insatiable lust for expression. And that only exists in 
a not over-civilised people. Russia possesses it; what of Ireland? 


Uittiam ‘Oonn. 
(72 be continued.) 
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Pan’s Pupil SMe i egieiGe, <6 Se “Che home ines 


** Rich in the simple worship of a day.”—JOHN KEATs. 


HE boy passed out into the garden, where for a few minutes he 
wandered among the flowers, shaking the dew from the heavy 
crimson roses, and burying his face among their cool, drenched 
leaves. The sunlight lay on the grass all around him, every living 
thing was glad and happy, and innumerable birds were singing to the 

summer god. They sang of the joy of life and of love, of the charm of nests 
among green leaves, and of the impossibility of the warm weather’s ever coming to 
an end. The boy’s own heart began to be strangely uplifted, and he ran across 
the lawn and down a wooded slope leading to the river bank. ‘There, in the cool 
fresh grass powdered with daisies, he seated himself, hugging his chin against his 
knees, and gazing down through the deep, clear, sunlit water. On the opposite 
bank grew a willow. It drooped so low that the tips of its branches rested upon 
the surface of the river, and when the wind blew among them the long slender 
leaves seemed to caress the water and to whisper to it as it passed. The boy 
rolled over and over in the long cool grass, the earth-smell in his nostrils, the earth- 
murmur in his ears. 

From time to time a faint rustle passed through the tree-tops, like the whisper 
of a spirit, but down where the boy lay there was only shelter and summer heat. 
He felt supremely lazy and happy, and presently, taking a shepherd’s pipe from his 
pocket, he began to blow into it very softly and dreamily—so softly, so dreamily, 
that a little blackbird with a yellow bill, who had been hopping about among the 
green boughs overhead, stood still for a moment, and peeped down to see what was 
the matter. And from time to time the boy smiled and the notes he played died into 
silence, as he built his castles in the air and watched them climb like towers 
toward the sky and crumble into dust. 

He sat with his back against the gray, gnarled trunk of a tree, his straw hat 
pushed back from his forehead, the sunlight asleep an his soft gold hair ; and 
whether it was suggested by his piping, or whether it was merely the beauty of the 
summer morning that made him think of it, he could never afterwards tell, but the 
old pagan world seemed in some unaccountable way to have drawn very close to 
him, and he could half believe that through the leafy shadows of the trees he saw 
the dim paleness of a god, could half believe that he heard a low sound of a voice 
in the sleepy noon-tide hum, and in the faint noise of falling water coming from the 
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weir. And presently from the deep slumbrous quiet there slid into the boy’s soul 
_a gentle drowsiness, as a light summer shower sinks down into the soil. , 

He lay very still, gazing up through the golden quivering heat at the sky, so 
soft, so pure, so far-off, so untroubled by mortal joys and sorrows, and he began to . 
wonder vaguely just where in all that immensity was the country of the gods. His 
brown slender hands rested motionless on either side on the grass; and over all the © 
landscape there lay the heavy, aching sunlight. . 

Suddenly he was awakened from his reverie by the sound of the breaking of a 
branch, and by a voice that seemed to pass above his head. “ Follow ; follow,” it 
seemed to cry ; “oh, follow quickly.” He started up, and thought he saw a dim white 
form disappearing among the trees; and then the voice sounded again, but this 
time from the very heart of the wood—“ Follow, follow !” 

“ Little piper, do you know into whose kingdom you have strayed ?” He who 
spoke was a man, no longer young, dark like some statue of dark bronze, and 
naked. His thick shaggy hair curled over his low forehead, his features were ill- 
formed, his ears pointed, but his eyes were gentle. 

The boy clasped his hands about his knees. He shook his head. “TI do not 
know,” he made answer, “ but I think you must be Pan.” 

“ Did you not call me to you? Do not be afraid. I will not harm you. You 
are a human boy, and must live out your destiny. I will not keep you. Someday, 
however, when the world seems very hard and cold, you will perhaps seek again the 
door to my fairyland, and if you find it then and enter, it will be to stay for ever 
and ever. You are a child, and I am very old, yet I will be here when you return.” 

“But are you not a god, and can the gods grow old ?” 

Pan shook his head. ‘I was a god in Sicily when you were a shepherd boy ; 
and they gave me a grotto on the side of the Acropolis hill at Athens. But among 
the Olympians I have no place. Eternal youth is not mine, as you may easily see,” 
he added, with a strange, half-smiling tenderness. ‘‘ Already I feel the creeping 
snows of old age in my blood; and though your love to-day has warmed my heart 
a little, as the winter is warmed by the sun, yet am I still the winter, and when you 
have left me night will follow quickly.” 

As he spoke, the boy looked into his eyes, and it was as if already he gazed 
into the darkness of that eternal night. And slowly, slowly, the river and the fields 
and the trees and the sky itself seemed to shrink together, and to fade away like 
smoke, while a cold deathly wind from some sunken well of space older than the 
world blew past his cheek. He shut his eyes and clenched his hands tightly; and 
his soul seemed to be drawn out from his body, and in a few minutes to live through 
endless ages. But gradually, through the darkness, he saw the breaking of a dawn 
—a light reaching back—back into the morning of the world. He saw a country- 
side rich with green grass and slender flowers. He saw faint sleepy poppies, and 
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bending fields of corn. Hé saw the first beauty of the earth, of silver streams, and 


golden woods, and violet valleys, and tree-shaded water springs. He saw, in forest 


glades, fauns and nymphs dancing under the red harvest-moon, and beside haunted 
pools in whose still water the over-world was mirrored. And he knew that from all 
these things he had drawn the strength of his life, and he dropped upon his knees 
and cried: “O Pan, I am your child for evermore, and none save Death shall take 
me from you.” 

“ And Death is far away.” The words dropped from the god’s lips like an echo 
from the golden house of sleep; and for a moment his brown, withered hand rested 
on the boy’s hair. ‘‘ Yet death, for those who are a little tired, is not unlovely ; 
and it is so long since the morning. . . . . a shadow creeping across a river— 
that river whose dark water is the dreaming of the world—and then the night.” 

The boy closed his eyes. For just a moment Pan’s voice had seemed to send 
the hush of twilight into his soul; but the sunshine conquered again, and the 
simple instinct of youth. ‘‘ Why should you not live forever?” he asked. “ Have 
you ‘not heard of a gentle god who came into the world to put an end to suffering 
and sorrow—one who, like you, wandered in the fields and valleys, and whose roof 
was the open sky? He had the secret of a certain water that bestowed everlasting 
life, and he gave of this water unto all who asked of it.” 

“T have heard of him,” Pan answered slowly, doubtfully. “For a little, I 
think, he wandered in the world ; and then he was seen no more. Like Dionysus 
he came out of the East, and was pale with the burden of his dreams. But of the 
water of youth I know nothing. Nay, was not he of whom you speak slain by his 
own disciples 2—a philosopher rather than a god, a poet, a dreamer, a lover of 
flowers and gardens and of a life untroubled by riches and the cares of the world. 
But I forget. Only I know that in the past his priests tore down my altars. They 
tore down my altars, and yet I am to-day the spirit of the earth, and I am worshipped 
in the beauty of each passing hour.” 

The god’s voice died slowly away, and his last words seemed to come from a 
distance, and to melt in the rustling of the trees. And Pan himself was fading—- 
fading back into a green dimness that was soon but the deep shadow of the wood. 
Had there ever been anything there but that shadow? Had his fancy played him a 
trick ? Had he been asleep, and was it all only a dream? Presently the boy rose 
to his feet and walked slowly homeward. But in his heart the leaves were whispering 
still, and deep down in his soul he knew that one day he must return. 


FORREST REID. 
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Cóotneoann PKORAIC MOR MAC CRUIMIN 
& SCACTAR. MAC. 


[Zranslated from the Beurla of Seosamh macCathmhaoil. | 


The MacCruimins were hereditary pipers to the MacLeods of Skye (Inis-Scathach). The 
crest of the clan is a hand holding a pipe-chanter, with the motto Cogadh no Sith—‘‘ Peace or 
War.” Many stories are told of the clan. Pádraic Mór, who lived in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. was frequently accompanied to kirk and market by seven grown-up sons, all of whom 
died within one twelvemonths. It was on their account that the sorrowing parent composed the 
affecting piobaireacht called Cumhadh na Cloinne, or “Lament for the Children.” 


Mire Popsaic Mop Mac Crurmin, 
Mac 45 Dodmnatt Oparc-an-foro, 
Piobaine, ap nor mo Tperbe, 
AS cloinn Ssotmaip Saot Mic Leóro. 


Dép—ca bár an Piot Mic Cprumin; 
Caoin” a Scedt so Léin PA T-PAOSAL ; 
Usis, lust ousir na “rite, 
uir soc piobsipe na n-Ssaooat. 


Duaineann Samhain an posmay ova 
Cpstamail, caotamail 7 SA m-buain, 
ACT & COLAINN CLAON DO TOTAO 
Sapa cá an Veasteain’ púinn. 


Ni OA Ailne Laocpard cnéanman 
Nac te Ceitleann iao—mo Léan ! 
ACT MO PEdCTAP MAC ’SA V-T[AOCAD 
Fao ó fréroeaú píob na “o-cnéan. 


Cna mo coitte apn na scaitleam 
Ap put pleamain an c-Samparod báin ; 
Liom bud ead iad DAD aT beaca, 
Scusvts fespos leo ap pan. 


Seactapi cpsob An CAopitainn Caopcts 
Reubts claon 45 s40it na S1%0e, 

Stuoct mo flesacta 45 mo tTpéiseav, 
mMeé liom fein pa b-Fnóoc ’mo Luise. 
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Cid ciúnócaró oon An staf 

faoi react §s-clainn TA cpeactas Led? 
Cid copndcaid é 'ná CovLAD? 

Gast nA fáinne cia “Onipeo 


Sealt Le bnhnaoán bnÉneoc na h-dibne, 
Faoi faon-meac an c-ráite buróe, 
Luisríoó mé uom péin as éirceacc 
Le matt-teact, matlt-teact Aan §tso10. 


Sea teora traein Linnie, 
Son Lom-á4L 1 neso na n-ailt, 

Siopi¢saio mire sdaot na suinne, 
Lopspard mire ceó na SCOILL. 


Seacctap clann sá. scpeacao usaim-re 
Rit Aon busona—aon amáin; 

són om. Feoit ace poilmescc meactes, 
San am fuil acc faiccior ban ! 


Seactafi ós ouo Cpood bÍhscoCc, 
FOU. 1& “PALE ons 4] in Deuk, 

Map oo buain 4 finnpip, DEATA 
Cúar 1 Scatac—mataip ppeut. 


A An C-plero “nt feicpesan coroce,; 
At, on mis so oeo. Nav brpeolt, 

Ap AN AONAC LA SO n-o010Ce 
Seactafp Laoce na Luipesc n-sedt. 


Impedcsao “Curhad-na-Cloimnne,”’ 

Porc com fiaóáin NIL an oúan 
OD’ sp Cum coróce corde sn “ouine 

Ar rean-ofaoróeaóc byu0éT NA nún. 
Caoin! cA ordce ap An T-péile; 

S40 “sur Conn, Ag cneas an poo. 
Caoin! cA pioppurdecct na pcdite 

tv Cloinn bíobaine Mic Leóoro. 

seoósarm o Nat: 
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On the Prosecution of Irish - 


HERE are two methods of prosecuting the study of Insh—that 
advocated by the Gaelic League, and that adopted by the Oldcastle 
and Dunfanaghy bench of magistrates. Both appeal to the patriotism 
of Irishmen; but while the former body puts a premium on a 
knowledge of the tongue, the latter bodies impose a penalty. ‘The 

magistrates will probably do as much for the language as the Gaelic League— 
languages, like religions, thrive on proscription. 

While the Dunfanaghy magistrates were engaged in imposing a fine on a well- 
known Donegal Irish scholar for having his name painted in Irish on his cart, on 
the ground that he was ‘resisting the law,” His Majesty’s Government in the 
opposite extremity of Ireland were seeking to attract young Kerry men to join the 
army, by appealing to them in that illegal tongue. 

A proclamation, issued by the Government, ending with ‘A O14 raon Lyre” 
(God Save Ireland), holding forth on the attractions of military service, is going the 
round of the Kerry hills, even while the Dunfanaghy upholders of law are 
proclaiming the use of Irish on a private vehicle as a punishable offence. History 
repeats itself, and in Ireland perhaps oftener than elsewhere. 

From “A Life Spent for Ireland” I take the following illustration, being an 
extract from the diary kept for so many years by the late W. J. O’Neill Daunt :— 
1887, 28th April. . . . <A hotel-keeper at Castleisland, Kerry, has been 
summoned before the magistrates for the disloyal offence of setting up before his 
door the disloyal words, ‘God Save Ireland.’ He has been fined £2 for this 
prayer.” The Castleisland publican was born too soon. The disloyal prayer of 
1887 becomes the Kerry recruiting sergeant’s text of 1905. 

In a leading article, dealing with the congestion of postal matter, addressed in 
Irish, in the General Post Office, Dublin, the London DazZy 44 thus delivers 
itself :—It has been said that the root of the Irish problem les in the fact of a dull 
people (the English) trying to govern a singularly witty people. No one will surely 
be so bold as to suggest that the latest agitation, by which Irishmen are induced to 
fill the post-boxes with letters addressed in the uncouth characters of a barbarous 
language, has its origin in a sense of humour.” The Dazly Mai/ is right: the sense 
of humour is wanting in this proceeding—it is reserved for full display on the 
Kerry hills and the Dunfanaghy bench. 
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The Irish that is “barbarous” to-day expressed itself with equal plamness of 
its once less cultivated rival :—‘“‘ The ancient natives,” says Hardiman in his (oi 
on the Statute of Kilkenny, “ were universally prejudiced against the dialect of the 
colonists ; in so much that any of them known to speak the rude jargon of the 
foreigners seldom escaped a reproachful nickname.” 

Stanihurst, in his Description of Ireland in 1586, said that the Irish detested 
the language of the stranger ; they would not, they said, “ writhe their mouths with 
clattering English.” 

The Dazly Mail of 1905 is but the Fleet Street  guogue of the Munster 
satirists of 1600. - 

It would be interesting to know the exact terms of the Gaelic reference to the 
language of Shakespeare and Bacon; by what contemptuous phrase the bards and 
poets of Spenser’s time made light of the beauties of Elizabethan prose. ‘They 
were surely forcible and eloquent, for lack of vigour has never been a reproach of 
the Irish tongue. The late Gerald Fitzgibbon, Master in Chancery and a leading 
member of the Irish judiciary, in his work, J/veland in 1868, speaking of the 
Irish language, with which, he states, he was perfectly acquainted from his childhood, 
describes it as “ the most expressive spoken upon earth.” 

No fact in history is clearer than that the language which to-day an Irishman 
may not put upon his cart was, for centuries after the Anglo-Norman invasion, the 
language of prince and peer and peasant. Almost without exception, the great 
Norman houses succumbed to its charm. The Earls of Desmond and Kildare, the 
great house of Clanricarde, the house of Ormonde, one and all spoke and thought 
and wrote and loved in the language of Ireland. 

Perhaps, most striking fact of all, the fundamental law which regulates to-day 
the connection of the British Sovereign with Ireland, and which is the constitutional 
basis of the existing connection between Ireland and Great Britain, was inscribed 
in this “ barbarous” and “illegal” tongue—I refer to the Act of Parliament which 
made Henry VIII. King of Ireland. 

The two Houses met at Dublin on 13th June, 1541, and on the following day 
St. Leger proposed that Henry VIII. should be accepted by the Parliament and 
proclaimed King of Ireland. The Earl of Ormonde, we are told, translated the 
Lord-Deputy’s speech for the benefit of those lords who knew no English, “ to their 
great contentation.” The proposal was greeted with acclamation, and a bill to the — 
effect that Henry should be King of Ireland was then passed “in Irish and 
English,” and sent down to the House of Commons the same day. The Commons, 
equally enthusiastic, passed the three readings at one sitting, and the proclamation 
of the Irish monarchy, thus conferred upon the Tudor King, was made with great 
rejoicing “in Irish and English.” 

It is surely a strange reading of the law to-day when magistrates sitting under 
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the Royal Arms can ban as illegal the use of the very language by means of which 
those Arms attained their legal field of display. 

Coming to a later date, when Sir Henry Sidney, the. Lord-Deputy, visited 
Galway in 1575, we find that the leading Anglo-Normans of Connacht knew no 
English. MacWilliam Oughter, of the great house of Clanricarde, came in to 
make his submission to the Queen’s representative. Cox, who records the Deputy’s 
tour, says :—“‘ MacWilliam could speak Latin altho’ he could not speak English.” 
Stanihurst, another English historian of the period, says of the Irish :—“ They 
speak Latin like a vulgar language, learned in their common schools of leachcraft 
and law, whereat they begin children and hold on sixteen or twenty years.” A 
barbarous people truly. 

Galway was then a great city of stately dwellings, many of them of marble, 
and carrying on a great commerce with many parts of the world. The Annals 
mention the superb houses, “ fit to lodge kings and princes.” ‘That this was no 
hyperbole of Irish affection the testimony of Henry Cromwell makes clear. In 
an original letter to the Protector, Henry Cromwell and the Irish Privy Council 
thus wrote, on the 7th April, 1657 :—‘‘ His Highness hath too perfect an under- 
standing of that place” (Galway) “as we need not add much ; howbeit, we may be 
bold to say that for the situation thereof, voisenage, and commerce it hath with 
Spaine, the Strayts, West Indies, and other places, noe towne or port in the three 
nations (London excepted) was more considerable, nor in all probability would 
more encourage trade abroad or manufactures at home than this, if well improved. 
It is a towne made very defensive both by art and nature, and consists of many 
noble buildings, uniform, and most of them of marble, which that country hath plenty 
of.” This beautiful city, with its extended commerce, was built up by men who 
used and loved Irish ; it was the product and expression of lives which drew their 
chief mental and intellectual sustenance from that tongue which to-day the erudite 
Daily Mail dubs “ barbarous,” and the Morning Post likens to “ Kitchen Kaffir.” 

This picture of Galway in the middle ages, nursed and bred upon Irish speech, 
fed by the families of the surrounding Irish clans, sending forth her ships to the 
uttermost parts of Christendom manned by Gaelic-speaking crews, loading and 
unloading their many cargoes and transacting her thriving trade in that tongue, is, 
to some of us, perhaps, little short of miraculous. 

Where then was Belfast ? Where then Bristol, or Liverpool, or Newcastle ? 
The second city for trade, for shipping, for habitation, and for wide-spread com- 
mercial influence in the three kingdoms, lived and had her being in the daily 
speech, not of the London stock market, but of the humble peasant cot of 
Connemara or the uplands of Donegal ! 

We have been too much accustomed to think that however appropriate Irish 
may have been, or may still be, for poetry or song, it could never have possessed 
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any commercial significance. Indeed, that is the stock argument used against it 
to-day. Very nice, we are told, but having no relation to the ways of thought of 
ordinary men of business. And yet nothing is more certain than that the trade and 
commerce of Ireland in the middle ages—how great, the glimpse of Galway given in 
Cromwell’s time shows us—was built up by and conducted by Irish-speaking men. 

In special ‘Ordinances for Galway”——“ Gyvyn at our Manor of Greenwych 
the 28th day of April, in the 28th year of our reign” (1536), Henry VIII. thus 
enjoined the good citizens of Galway :— 

“ Ttem—That every zrxhabitant¢ within our said towne endeavour themselves Zo 
speake English and to use themselves after the English facon, and specially that 
you, and every of you, doe put forth your children to scole zo lerne to speake 
Linglish ; and that you fayle not to fulfil theis our commandaments, as you tender 
our favor, and will avoyd our indignation and high displeasure.” 

Even in the darkest hours of Galway’s civic life, during the Cromwellian 
abominations, we find that when skilled labour was needed by the imported English 
they had to resort to the Irish, whom they had outlawed and deprived of all their 
possessions and rights in the city they had built and made beautiful. 

The Cromwellian Government having, “ contrary to the public faith and to 
every law of nature and nations,” determined to destroy Galway as an Irish city, 
ordered the banishment of all the native inhabitants from the town. ‘The first step 
taken was to extinguish the old corporation. “The house properties in the town of 
every Galway merchant were declared forfeited by the Cromwellian Commissioners, 
and on the 30th October, 1655, they ordered—“ That all the Irish and other 
Popish inhabitants should be forthwith removed out of the town in order that, 
accommodation should be provided for such English Protestants whose integrity 
to the State would entitle them to be trusted in a place of such importance.” 
This order, we are told, was carried into effect by Coote, the Lord-President of 
Connacht, with unrelenting severity. 

“The wretched inhabitants,” says Hardiman, “ without distinction of rank or 
sex, except a few who were oppressed by sickness and years, were driven out of the 
town in the midst of winter (which was at the time peculiarly severe), and were 
forced to take shelter by the ditches and in poor cabins in the country, without fire 
or sufficient clothing, in consequence of which many fell victims to the uncommon 


inclemency of the season. Thus deprived of its inhabitants, who were succeeded — 


only by soldiery, the town presented the appearance of a military camp, without 
either order or regularity, and soon fell to decay.” 

The inhabitants having been thus effectually removed—“ for that noe [rish are 
permitted to live in the city or within three miles thereof” (Henry Cromwell’s letter of 
7th April, 1657)—it nevertheless became necessary to have recourse to their skill 
and industry. | 
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By further instructions to Coote on roth November, 1656, issued on receipt of 
his report of this wholesale clearance, the authorities ordered him “to take care to 
keep within the towne twenty Irish masons and workmen.” The Cromwellians who 
were so good at prosecuting and destroying were seemingly incapable of building up. 

That Irish remained the home-tongue of Galway down well nigh to our own 
days is clear from a perusal of her records. Speaking contemporaneously of the 
life of the inhabitants in 1820, when he estimated them at 40,000, Hardiman says : 
“ Book-shops and circulating libraries have increased, and a love for reading and 
literary taste is happily becoming general. This is particularly observable amongst 
those in the middle walk of life, a numerous and respectable class, which includes 
a great part of the population of the town. All ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, with very few individual exceptions, speak their vernacular language, the 
Irish, fluently.” 

If this was city life in the capital of Connacht in 1820, where shall we find the 
literature of the peasantry? At the beginning of the roth century Connacht and 
Munster may be said to have been entirely Irish-speaking, and a large part of Ulster, 
with several extensive districts of Leinster. Probably two-thirds of the entire 
population of Ireland in the early years of the last century habitually spoke Inish, 
and there could not have been less than four and a-half or five millions of Gaelic 
speakers in Ireland at the coming of the National Schools in 1831. 

The old literary imagination still held the land—the songs of the Munster poets 
mingled, in every cottage, with the old heroic themes of Finn and Oscar Diarmid 
and the Sons of Usnach. A people bred on such soul-stirring tales, linked, by a 
language “‘ the most expressive of any spoken on earth,” in thought and song and 
verse with the very dawn of their history, wherein there moved as familiar figures 
men with the attributes of gods—great in battle, grand in danger, strong in loving, 
vehement in death—such a people could never be vulgar, could never be mean— 
could never be illiterate, although innocent of pot-hook and hanger. The passing 
of the tongue of Gaeldom brings with it the extinction not only of an ancient 
language possessing the oldest vernacular literature in Europe, but of a national 


character, without which the race of men will be the poorer, and Ireland will indeed 
be “the field of the stranger.” 
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I have said that the Morning Post likened Irish to “Kitchen Kaffir.” “The 
Morning Post is an admirable English journal, for which I have a high regard, but 
like the Dazly Mai/—to employ a criticism of the Paris Zemps— its circulation is 
in excess of its authority’ when it comes to treat of the affairs of the mere 
Irishman. 

This classic allusion to Irish appeared in a leading article which the Jos? 


devoted last year to a review of the debate in the House of Commons on the 
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teaching of Irish in the National Schools, a debate which ended in the defeat of 
the Government. Naturally indignant that an English Ministry should suffer over- 
throw upon a subject which was supposed to be as dead as Queen Anne, the ost 
declared that “ the Insh language has as much relation to Imperial concerns as the 
teaching of ‘ Kitchen Kaffir’ has with the administration of the War Office.” 


As an Irishman who retains some regard for the old things of his country’s’ 


life, who would not willingly see pass away without one effort to arrest it, the tongue 
which is a common heritage, and which is a vital expression of that Irish character, 


something of which we each like to think we still individually retain, I applied the 


Morning Post’s invective to myself. 

I bethought me that a people’s language was a living thing, and that it was a 
shameful thing for an Irishman to stand by and see the soul of his country being 
dragged out through its lips. I accordingly gave up my club in London, and 
devoted the amount of the annual subscription thus saved to a training college in 
Munster where Irish teachers are perfected in a fuller knowledge of and more 
scientific methods of imparting “ Kitchen Kaffir.” 

There are several ways of prosecuting the study of a language, and one of the 
most successful the mind of man has yet evolved is—to prosecute it. 

ROGER CASEMENT. 


The Head to the Heart. 


“ All the dazzling days, all the mystic nights with dreams.” —WHITMAN. 

RoSALEEN ! Rosaleen ! proud and cold 

As the light of the Morning Star, 
When the first sunbeams tell rosy dreams 

To her silent scorn afar: 
Spurn and despise it, but still the light grows, 
Kissing white hills on their summits of rose; 
Invading the velvety valley of rest— 
Diffident dawns have a passionate quest. 


Rosaleen! Rosaleen ! sweet as a star! 

Repelled by the warmth beams bring; 
Shrinking’ away from the masterful day 

As though his glad kiss were a sting: 
Contemptuous gleams of most maidenly light 
Shall fade, in the ardour of dawn, from the sight; 
For the scornfullest fire you can flash will seem pale 
When the Sun shall arise in his strength, and prevail! 


EpwvnN KIRKBY. 
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A Comedy in Two Scenes. : 
(All rights are retained by the Ulster Literary Theatre.) 


People of the Play. 


WILLIAM JOUN MCKINSTRY, a farmer. 
JAMES, his son, home from Belfast on vacation. 
SAM, brother of James. 

AuNT MARGET, Housekeeper to her brother. 
MINNIE, engaged to James. 

KAB, a servant man. 


A farm kitchen in southern portion of County Antrim. The left of stage is occupied by a 
large fire-place, having ‘‘ crane.” On one side of this is a door leading to “upper room.” On 
right side of stage a dresser, and beside it a door to bedroom. On back R. a door giving on to 
farmyard. On back C. a deeply recessed window, and beneath it a table and chairs. An arm- 
chair in chimney corner, and over it a hanging lamp. 


PERIOD: THE PRESENT DAY. 


Scene I. AUNT. She came ower in the fore part o” the 
day to see whut time ye wud be hame. 

(Dusk. Aunt Marget is discovered tidying the She’ll be here ony minute, I’m thinkin’. 
hearth. She stops and looks in the direction (Coming closer to him.) Jamey, ye’re no’ 
of Room L.) lukin’ as sthrong as ordinary. Huh, ye’ve 

Aunt. He's a bigger swell ivery time he comes been powerin’ ower your books again I 

hame. Last year it wuz a white, india- expect. Ye shud hae mair sense. By the 
rubber tap coat. This time it’s yella’ boots. looks o’ ye, itll dae ye nae harm tae be 
But maybe he'll be wantin’ a drap mair gallivantin’ aroun’ the countryside for a 
tay. while. 

(As she takes the tea-pot from the hob, JAMES James. No, there will be no gallivantin’ this 
comes ‘‘down’” into kitchen, wiping the crumbs time, Aunt. I have lived long enough the 
Jrom his waistcoat. ) life of a drone. I have been reading, as 

AUNT. Sure ye’re no’ done? Ye tuk nothin’ at you say, but I have been thinking as well. 

all! I see how I can be of some use to humanity 

JAMES (standing with hts back to the fire). Did —on a very small scale of course; but it 

I not? Then where did all that good, will always be something. I never under- 
thick fadge of yours yo to? And the two stood before what was meant by the call of 
fresh eggs? And the half print of butter ? duty. 

(Sits down in arm chair beside fire, and folds AUNT (standing looking at him, puzzledly ). 
his hands across his stomach. ) The call o’ what. Of a’ the talkk—— ! 

No, Aunt Marget, there are no eggs like JAMES (seang ). You will understand all about 
those in Belfast——nor tea like that—— it soon, Aunt Marget, and perhaps you will 

Aunt. It’s the crame that does it. have reason to be proud of me. I will 

James. Nor there’s no bread like yours any- spend my holiday this time in labouring for 

where—town or country. an ideal—but it will be a labour of love. 

AuNT (pleased). Och, that’s because ye were (During the latter part of thes speech MINNIE 

hungry afther drivin’ f’ae the station. But pushes the door open quietly and looks in, 
ye’re no’ axin’ afther Minnie. É Then she enters and goes quickly over to 

JAMES. Ah, I was just going to. a ” JAMES, who rises to greet her.) 
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MINNIE (coyly). What's this talk of love, and 
me not here? Or maybe it was about me 
you were thinking. 

JAM s (ta ing her hands in his, and looking at 
her lovingly). God! You grow lovelier 
every day! 

(A NT MARGET shakes her finger at them and 
then goes out. JAMES takes MINNIE 2982 hts 
arms and kisses her. She breaks away, and 
they sit down together beside the fire. ) 

MINNIE. You did’nt answer my question, sir. 

JAMES (puzzled). Eh? 

MINNIE. You were talking about love when I 
came in, and (wth mock displeasure) Pm 
sure it wasn’t #ze you were speaking about. 

JAMES (laughing). No, dear girl, it wasn’t. It 
was about—a—but it’s a long story. Tl 
tell you all about it to-morrow when we 
are alone. 

MINNIE (pigued). Oh! 

(JAMES leans over and turns her face towards 

him. He looks at her a moment. ) 

JAMEs. Silly ! 

MINNIE (wth sudden gatety). Oh, James, I 
was nearly forgetting to tell you. The 
Milligan’s are giving a pic-nic party on the 
24th, and I’ve got a new dress for it.— 
Oh, if you saw me in that dress, dear, you 
would fall in love with me all over again. 
(Love business.) Of course, I have accepted 
for both of us. 

JAMES (doubdtfully). Minnie, I don’t see how I 
can go—my time will all be taken up—— 

MINNIE (calmly). Nonsense; certainly you'll 
go. You always say you won’t go, but you 
always go, dear, to please me I know 
you don’t care about company, but Z do. 
And then the races are next week. And 
the bazaar is to be held in our meadow in 
tents. Oh, you'll be here for everything, 
and we'll have a grand time. 

JAMES (gently). Minnie, I tell you it’s impos- 
sible. I cannot go to any of those places. 
My mind is full of a great work——. 

MINNIE (2xterrupting). Do you really mean it ? 
And my good dress is——lost! Oh, you 
don’t—love me—any more. (Begzns to 
weep. Then, recovering suddenly.) Oh, 
very well, if yor won't go with me there 
are dozens who will be glad of the chance. 

JAMES. Don’t be absurd, little girl; when you 
understand, you will not accuse me of that. 
I know that you will be the first to fall in 
with my plans and help me to carry them out. 

MINNIE (angrily). Ah, I see how it is. There 
is someone else; some Belfast girl. 

(James makes a gesture of denial. During the 
foregoing speech AUNT enters, carrying tron 
pot. She sets tt down in the middle of the 
floor, and looks at JAMES wx astontshment. 
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AUNT (dztterly). Tio, ho, that’s it, is it? An’ 
me aye blamin’ it on the books. I knowed 
fine there wuz somethin’ up wi him. (702 
Minnie.) Naebody iver heerd the likes o’ 
the talk he wuz goin’ on wi afore you came 
in. (Zo James.) Jamie M‘Kinstry, ye shud 
be weel ashamed o’ yoursel, so ye shud, you 
an’ your Belfast girls! I suppose they can 
play on the pianna, an’ smirk an’ smile in 
drawin’ rooms, an’ talk book knowledge 
vye. I niver prophy-ied onythin’ very good 
o’ ye, Jamie M‘Kinstry, but I niver thought 


ye were goin’ to turn out a double-faced ~ 


yin. Where ye get it, the Lord knows! 
It’s no f’ae your father, a hard workin’, 
sensible man, nor f’ae your poor mother 
that’s in her grave. This is what comes 0’ 
your readin’ ! (Emphatically.) Jamie 
M‘Kinstry, if I had a thousan’ childer, 
the’s no’ yin o’ them I wud wir let within 
fifty mile o’ ony book. 

JAMES (holding up his hand in protest). But, 
Aunt Marget, I assure you—— 

AUNT (wethout heeding him). You an’ your 
town girls! Show me yin o’ them can 
make a steak pie or an apple dumplin’ 
along 0’ Minnie, or bake a griddle o’ breed 
like her, or rich cakes or crumpets? Is 
there yin o’ them can fit herself out f’ae 
heed to fut wi her ane hands, wi’ a tailor- 
made? No yzzo’ them. (With disgust.) 
Town girls! (Zakes up pot again.) 

JAMEs (despatringly, rising). Aunt Marget, for 
heaven’s sake will you let me explain—— 

AUNT (going to fire with pot). Vl no listen t’ye. 
Pll no listen t’ye. 

MINNIE (rzszzg). Vm going home. 
towards door.) 

JAMES (azxzously). I will go with you and tell 
you of my plans, and you will understand. 

MINNIE. No, I will go alone. 

JAMES (determinedly). I am going to see you 
home. 

MINNIE (go, out). I don’t want your com- 
pany. 

(JAMES goes out after her. AUNT looks after 
them a moment, then sits down before fire, 
thinking. ) 

AUNT (nodding her head). A Belfast girl, no 
less ! Weel, weel, I niver thought he wud 
turn out like that. But the’s somethin’ else 
on his mind. Does he tak a drap, I 
wonder? I -niver seen ony signs o’t on 
him. 
his heed. (Szghs.) In my young days the’ 
wuz none o’ that. The boys stopped at 
hame, like his brother Sam there, an’ 


(Moves 


worked on the farm like honest men, in a 


> gallivantin’ about the town. 


There’s the rattle o’ wheels. 


place o 
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No. no, it's them books has turned . 
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They're early hame. It must ha’ been a 
good market. 

(She goes to door and looks out. FATHER and 
SAM enter, carrying whips, &c.) 

AuNT. Youre early back, Wulliam John. 

FATHER. Aye, it wuz a brave market for 
uplan’. I sowl’ baith loads inside o’ twunty 
minutes at three an’ thruppence. 

SAM. Did Jamie come ? 

AunT. He did. He went to convoy Minnie 
hame. 

FATHER (s/yly). Oh, aye. How’s he in health? 

AUNT. Bravely. But the’s somethin’ quare 
about him. He wuz talkin’ the greatest 
clap-trap iver ye heerd about - —oh, I don’ 
know whut it wuz about. Ye’ll hear him 
at it yourself when he comes in. (She 
goes on with her work a moment, then 
stops.) An’ he has broke wi’ Minnie. 

(FATHER Jooks at her, and nods his head in 
surprise.) 

Sam. I don’ know whut Jamie iver seen in her 

ony way. 

AUNT (vehemently). She’s a heap ower good for 
him, or you eather, Sam McKinstry. 

FATHER (holding up his hand). There, there, 
there. Whut wuz the trouble? 

AUNT. Oh, some town girl, I think. 

FATHER. Aye, a town girl, no less! They’re 
a takin’ wheen o’ huzzies, the Belfast yin’s 
onyway. (Laughs to himself.) I mind 
myself—in my young days—when I used to 
go to Belfast——. (TZhzzrks ) 

SAM (encouragingly). Aye? 

FATHER. Ach-—it’s nothin’ But, all the same, 
Minnie wud make him a good wife. 

AUNT. A heap ower good for him. 

(JAMES comes tn, looking worried. Hts expres- 
ston changes when he sees his father and 
brother. They rise to greet him.) 

SAM. Ha, Jamie. 

FATHER (looking at him curiously.) Weel, my 

boy, ye ha’ got hame for another wee while. 

JAMEs. Yes. 

(He sits down beside them, and looks abstractedly 
into fire.) 

FATHER. Weel, what’s the news about Belfast ? 

JAMEs. News? Oh, I don’t know. My head’s 
full of a great idea and I can think of noth- 
ing else. 

FATHER. Full o’ what? 

JAMES. A great idea. I want to explain it to 
you. I have been readiny and thinking a 
lot lately about the old village communities, 
and wondering what would have been the 
logical outcome of that system in the pre- 
sent day. It was simply a sort of co-opera- 
tion. And I believe that the same principle 
could be applied here with great advantage 
to everybody. 


FATHER. Cooperation, d’ye say ? 

Sam. What’s it about, Jamie ? 

JAMES. You know how bad farming is? 

FATHER. Sowl, an’ I do that! 

JAMES. As it is at present everyone is working 
blindly for himself. Everyone has more 
work to do than he can accomplish, if he 
wishes to get the best results from his land. 
Suppose now that a dozen farmers agreed 
to combine their farms and work them on 
a large scale, as they do, for instance, in 
America. You would find that, with pro- 
perly organised labour, it could be made to 
pay with one-half the sum of the work that 
is expended on the separate dozen farms. 
Do you follow me ? 

(During the foregoing RAI comes tn and stands 
listening curiously until the end. Then he sits 
down on chair beside table.) 

FATHER. Weel—], it’s a quare notion. (7777/64 
a moment. Then, suddenly, to RAB.) Did 
ye gle the horses their mash, Rab ? 

Ras. Aye, an’ a drink and fothered them. 

JAMES (eagerly). That’s the principle. Of 
course it would take time. What I suggest 
is that, for the present, we try to form some 
sort of co-operative committee—— 

RAB (znterrupting). The’s somethin’ up wi’ yin 
o” the calves—the moyley’s yin. She 
wudn’t lip her drink the day nor yisterday. 
Dar’ I try her wi’ the patent feedin’ ? 

Sam. Na, that patent stuff’s weel enough for 
growin’ heifers. I wudn’t like to try it on 
a three months’ calf. 

JAMES (who has been attempting to speak all 
through this—impatiently), Listen, will 
you. What I was saying about the com- 
mittee was—— 

FATHER. We're listenin’, man. Go on. 

James. Well, the business of this committee 
would be to keep itself informed of all up- 
to-date farming methods. To disseminate 
a knowledge of this, and to assist in the 
formation of co-operative societies through- 
out the district. To advise upon the pur- 
chase of modern farming machinery, 
fertilizers, etc., for their mutual use, and 
to facilitate the export of your surplus pro- 
duce, such as butter, eggs, potatoes, fruit, 
pressed hay—— 

RAB (¢o SAM). Did ye bring the ‘‘ Budget” wi’ 
ye f’ae the town? 

SAM (taking it from his pocket). Aye, here it is. 
Watch an’ no’ tear it. An’ here’s your 
“ Christian Herald,” Aunt Marget. 

FATHER (fo JAMES). Weel, is that the whole 
ot? 

JAMES (¢es¢z7/y). No, no,no. I was saying that, 
under the expert guidance of the committee, 
the members of each of these societies 


would organise themselves to work the 
combined farms on a, large scale by up-to- 
date methods. And I believe that, in a 
few years, there would be twice as good 
crops, in quality as well as in quantity—— 

RAB (looking up from “* Budget,” and laughing). 
God, but these divoorse cases are the gran’ 
value ! 

SAM. Is the’ another o’ them this week ? 

Rasp. Aye, half-a-dozen. Listen to this:— 
‘¢ Sensational divoorse scandal. The co- 
respond-ent cross ex-amined.  Startlin’ 
rivelatins. Damin’ ividence of his mother- 
in-law. The verdic’. A exceptional in- 
terestin’ case o’ divoorse came up to-day 
before his honour Judge——” 

JAMES (azg77/y). For heaven’s sake, Rab, keep 
quiet. Read your morbid literature if you 
want to, but don’t interrupt when anyone 
is speaking. 

RAB (surprzsed). Oh, weel, whutiver ye say. 

SAM. Ach, wait a minute, Jamie; wait till we 
hear —— 

FATHER. Sam, hae some manners, and listen 
to your brother. It’s no ivery day he’s 
here. Ye can read the divoorse case afther. 

SAM. Oh, weel. G’on then, Jamie. 

JAMES (annoyed). Let me see. Where was I? 

(FATHER and SAM shake their heads blankly). 

JAMES. Doesn’t matter. I think I have ex- 
plained the main points of the idea to you. 
What do you think of it? 

FATHER (cautiously). Weel—I don’ know--—just 
at the minu'e. I wud need to think it ower 
a bit. DT’m—I’m no’ sure about it, JAMIE. 

(RAB, reading, laughs aloud. SAM turns and 

asks him what it ts about.) 

JAMES. But 7’ sure about it, father. I intend 
to call a meeting of the countryside and 
lay the scheme before them. 

FATHER. A meetin’ ? 

SAM. In the orange hall ? 

JAMES. No, no. It can’t be in the orange 
hall. 

FATHER. But the’s no other hall hereabouts. 

JAMES. You see, it wouldn’t do to have it there. 
We want everybody into this. Neither 
Home Rulers nor Catholics would come to 
it. Il hold it in the big meadow. 

SAM. Home Rulers in it ? 

AUNT (throwing down ‘‘ Christian Herald. ”) 
An’ Catholics? Lord “a mercy ! 

FATHER. Jamie, lad, I doubt—doubt— 

INA NU BA meetin’ o Home Rulers, in our 
meadow. Lord ’a mercy. 

JAMES (exasperated). Oh, how long is this damn- 
able division of the people to last? This 
miserable suspicion ! 

RAB (veaching over the ‘‘ Budget” to SAM). It’s 
dam’ good this week. The’s three murders 


init. (Rzsinzg and stretching himself.) FIU 
hae to go an’ cut them turmits. i 
(Goes out. SAM buries himself in ** Budget.” 


AUNT 2s veading ‘‘ Christian — Herald. 
FATHER begins to doze in his chair), 
James. But I will carry it through. I will 


bring all creeds and classes together on a 
common platform, and allow them to learn 
by practical experience that—— 
(He stops, sceing that no one ts listening. SAM, 
reading, chuckles to himself. FATHER sores.) 
JAMEs. I am alone in this. 
(He rises and looks around him a moment. Then 
goes and takes down his hat.) 
SAM (looking up from paper(. Are ye goin’ out, 
Jamie? (Goes on reading.) 
AuNT. The parritch’ll be ready in half an hour. 
(Goes on reading. FATHER St2// asleep. JAMES 
puts on his hat and goes out slowly, without 
speaking.) 


Scene II. 


(The same place a week later. AUNT MARGET 
ts discovered sweeping the floor.) 

Aunt. The very mischief wudn’t keep this 
floor clean, wi’ the trampin’ in an’ out that 
goes on. Ach, a wuman’s work’s niver 
done. 

(She puts down brush and goes into room L. 
JAMES enters. Hews hatless and dishevelled, 
He looks quickly around kitchen ; then goes 
into room RK. AUNT comes out carrying 
knives. She takes down knife-board and begins 
Zo clean them.) 

Aunt (looking at clock). Five o'clock, “The 

meetin’ll be goin’ on now in the meadow. 
I wonder how they re takin’ it. Ach, they'll 
jist laugh at him. “They ll see he’s mad, 
an’ they’ll no’ bother their heeds. 

(RAB comes in, laughing.) 

AUNT. Is the meetin’ ower already ? 

Ras. Aye. 

AUNT. An’ what way did it go? 

Rab. Oh, it wuz a gran’ meetin’. 
a better fight. 

AuNT. Glory be! A fight ? 

Kas. Aye, better nor any twelfth. 

Aunt. Is that a cut ye hae on your cheek ? 

Rap (feeling zt with one finger). Ach, it’s only 
ascrab. It was worth it. 

Aunt. An’ whut started it? 

Ras. Och, nothin’! It jist started itself, like 
any other fight, afore anybody knowed. 
Aunt (philosophically). An’ when ye think 0 
it, whut else cud ye expect but a fight, 
bringin’ Home Rulers an’ Catholics, an’ 
Dippers, an’ tramps, an’ a’ the riff-raff 0” 


I niver seen 


ha 


& 


ey. 


the country into the same field. 
in the face o” Providence ! 

RAB. That's whut it is, in sowl. 

AUNT. It just answers him rightly. 
much speechifyin’ ? 

Rap. Aye, a good dale o’t—as far as I mind. 
Jamie started the show, of coorse. He 
blethered away in that high-falutin’ style o” 
his (s¢rzkine a herote posture) for near han’ 
an hour. To tell ye the truth, I'm no’ 
sure yet whut it wuz all about, for I wuz 
crackin’ the whole time to a wheen o’ girls. 
(Lauwghs.) Lizzie Kilpatrick wuz yin 0’ 
them. She's a dam’ fine lass, thon. (Covz- 
ange closer to AUNT:) Ye know—I hae my 
eye on Lizzie this good while. 

Aunt. Och, I’m tired listenin’ to your talk 
about Lizzie Kilpatrick. Whut about the 
speeches ? 

Ras. Oh, aye—— Weel, as I say, I wuzn’t 
botherin my heed much, at the start, but as 
far as I mind, about half a dozen got up in 
turns an’ said as it might be a good thing 
an’ it might not, they had no knowins. 
Then Andy Moore got up—no’ young 
Andy, the oul’ man—an’ he said they were 
goin’ till upset the Crown and Constitution. 
An’ at the wind up he axed Jamie if he cud 
gie scripture for it, an’ Jamie as much as 
said he cudn’t. Then somebody shouted 
““Socialims,” and Ned Grahme—he wuz 
drunk—he shouted it wuz a Fenian thing, 
an’ he kep’ shoutin’ that the whole time. 
An’ sez I to myself, this is goin’ to be the 
warm meetin’. 

(RAB S0es towards the door and meets SAM 
coming in. His clothes bear evidences of the 
Sight.) 

RaB (coming in again). Hallo, any bones 

broke ? 

SAM. No, I wuzn’t much in the fight. 
only tryin’ to keep them aff Jamie. 

AUNT (anxiously). Where did he go? 

SAM. Oh, I don’t know. He slipped aff in the 
middle o’ the rumpus. 

AunT. Huh, it’ll bea lesson to him. 
happened afther that, Rab ? 
RaB (thinking). Afther that the’ wuz somebody 
got up and spouted—(/ooking at Sam for 

confirmation)—about machinery. 

SAM. Aye, that wuz Hughey Gibb—no’ oul’ 
Hughey—Mary’s man. 

RaB. The very boy ! 

SAM. He said if they were goin’ to bring ina’ 
soorts o” machinery for to do the work, 
whut wuz goin’ to become o’ the poor 
labourers. ‘‘ The’s little enough work for 
them, as it is,” says he. 

Aunt. An’ goodness knows, but he’s right. 
An’ what then ? 


It’s flyin’ 
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An’ what 
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Rap (/aughing). Oh, afther that the’ wuz no 
more speechifyin’. The first thing I 
knowed wuz Ned Grahme gettin’ a judaser 
in the face. The poor fella’ wuz drunk— 
how did 4e know whut he wuz shoutin’ ? 
(AuNT holds up her hands appealingly). 

SAM (xzdignantly). Who hut him ? 

Rap. I cud’nt say, for sure. But (¢hreateningly) 
we'll find out. Then the fun started. Yin 
tuk this side, an’ yin tuk that—/ tuk Ned’s. 
An’ afore ye cud say tea-totum the’ wuza 
holy war goin’ on. Och, it wuz yin o’ the 
grandest fights ivir wuz seen in the country 
side ! 

Sam. Man, it wuz that. D’ye know, I half 
expected the’ wud be a toss up. 

Ras. Ach, sure that’s what iverybody went for. 
Did ye think it wuz to listen till the 
speeches ? 

SAM (regretfully). 7 hadn't half a chance. I 
had to look afther that brother o’ mine. 
Aunt. Weel, weel, it’s a lesson till him. 
Maybe he'll hae some sense afther this. 
(Suddenly remembering herself.) Dear a 
dear, luk at me standin’ here as if. I had 
nothin’ to do! (She goes out by doo at 

back.) 

Sam. The boys are away to bring out the drums. 

Ras. B’ heavens, the’ll be some stir yet maybe. 
It wud be a good chance to light the tar 
barrels, eh ? 

SAM. Aye, it wud, that. 

Ras. We'll doit. (Confidentially, and coming 
close to SAM) Sam, I’1l be dhrunk the night. 

SAM. I wudn’t argue. 

Ras (sadly). Aye, but this'll be the wind up— 
the very last. 

(SAM lauzhs sceptically.) 

Ras. Ye may laugh, Sam, but it’s no joke this 
time. Listen, I spoke the word tae Lizzie 
Kilpatrick the day—— 

SAM. Aye. 

Ras. An’ it’s a bargain, Sam——if I sign the 
pledge again’ Sunday. 

SAM (astonished). Sign the pledge! But, sure 
man, ye’re no’ goin’ to dae that ? 

Rap (hopelessly). The’s nothin’ else for it. 

Sam. / wudn’t sign the pledge for 70 wuman. 

Ras. Ah, but you wur niver in love, Sam. 

Sam. How do you know. ({(Boastingly:) Weel, 
I waz. But axin’ a fella’ to sign the pledge! 
That's goin’ ower far. Just think, Rab, at 
the harvest time when the sun’s sweetin’ 
down on ye, an’ somebody brings a bucket 
o” porter up till the field, an’ you havin’ to 
drink buttermilk or somethin’. It’s again’ 
nature! 

Ras. Aye, it’s no’ fair, it’s no’ fair. (Pazse). 
But, a’ the same, she’s a fine girl, Lizzie. 

SAM. Ye’ll rue it, man, ye’ll rue it. 


RAB Tl chance it. 

SAM. I’m tellin’ ye, many’s the time ye’ll be 
sore bothered for a drink. 

Ras. [ll chance it. (Goes to door, then looks 
back :) But, maybe Vl] no’ be able to keep 
it very long. (Goes o2tt) 

SAM (5248 thinking a moment, then laughs) Oh, 
aye. 

(Aunt comes tn). 
Aunt. An’ there's a lesson for you too, Sam 


M ‘Kinstry—— 

SAM (thoughtfully.) Aye, Rab’s a fool. 

AUNT.“ Eh? 

SAM (sztting up.) Whut kind o’ a lesson d’ye 
mean ? 


AUNT. No’ to be readin’ books an’ fillin’ your 
heed wi’ trash an’ rubbish o’ ivery soort, an’ 
makin’ a fool o” yourself an’ a’ your family 
like your brother Jamie there. 

(Sanz r7ses and walks to door.) 

SAM (wth dectsion). Oh, no fears o’ that eather. 
(He stands a moment looking out.) Here’s 
the oul’ man comin’ an’ Minnie along wi’ 
him. 

(He goes off. MINNIE stops him outside, and ts 
seen through the window talking anxiously to 
him. Father comes in, looking very angry.) 

AunT. Weel, Wulliam John McKinstry, whut 
d’ye think ow o’ the great meeting? An’ 
the wonderfw’ things your son Jamie wuz 
goin’ to do? Did I no’ tell ye he wuz 
mad? Did I no’ warn ye, to the bat o’a 
stick, whut wud happen? (Reszgnedly.) 
But in these days an’ oul’ woman’s word 
goes for nothin’! 

FATHER (2patiently). Oh, for God's sake stap 
talkin’ about it. I’m disgraced. I'll never 
be able to luk my neighbours in the face 
again. (Goes tnto room L. MINNIE ezlers 
excited and alarmed. ) 

MINNIE. Oh, where is he at all? Sam doesn’t 
know. Nobody knows. If they find him 
they 11 kill him, sure. 

AUNT (vreassusingly). Na, they’ll no’ bother 
their heeds ony mair. “They 11 just forget 
about him. 

(FATHER comes from room and sits by fire, 

talking to himself morosely.) 

MINNIE (fo FATHER). Oh, wasn’t it awful at 
the field ? 

FATHER (angrzly). No’ a word about it, girl. 
No’ a word ! 

(MINNIE starts back. She sits down by the table 

and rests her head on her hands.) 

AUNT (¢o MINNIE). TPIl get the tay. Your 
narves is all upset—an’ no wonder. A cup 
o’ tay ll dae ye nae harm. 

(AUNT goes out and returns carrying a bucket 

of water which she empties into the kettle, and 
sets tt upon the fire.) 
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FATHER (Zo himsel,, while AUNT 72s out). Vm 
ruined. [ll niver be able to houl’ up my 
heed again. An’ me an elder in the church 
an’—an’—oh, God! 

(AUNT zs busy at the fire. FATHER 28 setting 
zn arm-chatr thinking, and MINNIE Sttling 
beside table. 
and James enters. MINNIE reses guiekly and 
runs over to him. The others turn round and 
look at him.) 

MINNIE. James! (fe draws himself away 

from her, but holds her hand.) 

AUNT (coming from fire). Oh, so you're back, 
are ye? Ye may thank your lucky stars it’s 
wi’ a whole skin. 

JAMES (st¢ting down 
Father—— 

FATHER (holding up his hand for silence). 
Boy, no tryin’ to make excuses! The’s no 
excuse fur ye. Dm disgraced. They’ll 
think I wuz tryin’ to help ye on wi your 
nonsense. (Aes¢zg angrily.) Luk here, 
why the divil did ye no’ tell me afore whut 
kind o’ a thing it wuz? How wuz / to 
know ye were goin’ to bring down the 
whole country side on the top o’ my heed? 
(Jz disgust.) Yowrea boy! 


beside his father). 


James. But, father, I did. I tried to tell you a. . 


dozen times. 

FATHER. Thried? Thried, did ye? Why did 
ye no’ tell it to me in plain language ? How 
wuz / to make sense out o’ your high- 
falutin’ talk? (Solemnly.) Listen to me, 
Jamie; if ye thry ony mair o’ this lunatic 
work I'll wash my han’s o” ye, I wull. 

James (laughing cheerfully). Have no fears 
of that, father. There will be xo more 
of it. I have learned my lesson. 

Aunt (clasping her hands). Thank the Lord ! 

MINNIE. Oh, I’m so glad. 

FATHER (looks at him a moment. Then 
sceplically). Weel, Um pleased to hear it, 
Jamie. But—I’m doubtfa if yell” be 
able to keep long out o’ trouble o’ some 
soort. 

Aunt. Wi’ his heed fu’ 0’ sich mad notions—— 

FATHER (572/7279 to AUNT Zo be silent). How- 
anivir, we’ll say nae mair aboot it. We 
were a’ young and foolish yin time. Jamie 
"ll get sense like the rest o” us. 

MINNIE (coming over to him). Oh, he has 
learned sense already. Haven't you, dear ? 

(JAMES nods his head medit.ttvely but does not 

speak.) : 

FATHER (vzszzg). I wondher if them horses 
wuz wathered ? 

(He goes out. AUNT goes tnto room L and ts 

heard laying tea table. MINNIE s2ts down 
beside JAMES. He sits looking gloomily into 


fe.) 


The room door R opens softly, 


á 


heise) 


ay 


te, 


MINNIE. Oh, you're bad company, sir. Why 
do you not taik to me? 

JAMES (wearz/y.) Eh? What is there to talk 
about? (Zo himself :) Ah, it was horrible ; 
it was terrible. And to think they are so 
blind that they lose sight of their true 
interests and stone their friends for the sake 
of a meaningless catch-word ! 

MINNIE. Don’t bother about them, dear. J/ 
see nothing the matter with them. (Azother 
stlence.) Oh well, Don’t talk to me then. 
Just as you please. 

VOICE OF AUNT FROM Room. Minnie, is the 
kettle near boilin’? 

MINNIE. Very near. 

Voice. Set the tay pot on the hab to warm. 

(Minnie does so.) 

JAMES (sz¢ting up suddenly in chair.) Yes, I 
have done with them. I have done with 
them. You get no thanks for trying to help 
other people. Some philosopher said ¢haz 
long ago, and its true yet. From this 
onward I work for myself. (1777726 nods 
delightedly and takes his hand.) Grand, 
noble ideas are all right in books, but not 


in real life; I’m disallusioned, Minnie. So 
far as I’m concerned they can go to—— 
MINNIE (holding up her finger.) Hush-h-h! 


(Aunt has come out of room during this 
speech.) 

AuNT. Now, ¢ha?’s sense, James M‘Kinstry. 
That’s the first sensible word I hae heerd 
out o your mouth since ye come hame. 
(she takes knives from drawer, and goes back 
zitto room.) 

MINNIE. Oh, I knew right well you would come 
round, dear. (Love business.) And you 
weld go with me to the bazaar, won't you? 
(JAMES mods hzs head.) And the races? 
(Vods.) And the pic-nic? (Vods.) And 
you'll drive me about as usual—and—and 
make love tome. (Lowe business.) 

JAMEs. Of course, silly. 

(AUNT enters and looks at them a moment un- 

seen.) 

AUNT. There now, that’s liker the thing! 
(MINNIE draws herself away quickly.) 
Minnie, put a match to the lamp, the tay’s 


ready. (She goes to outside door and calls :) 
Come in for your tay. D’ye hear? Is that 
you, Sam? 


DisTANT Voice. Aye. 
Aunt. Tell them to come in for their tay. 
Voice. Hi, Rab, come in for your tay. 
(Father comes in immediately. ) 
FATHER. I'll hae tae see the coo docthor about 
that calf. 
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(Sam and Rab come in with wet hands, 
and dry them on rolling towel behind 
the door.) 
Ras. Man, the’ll be gran’ stir the night. 
SAM. Aye, the half o’ them’s dhrunk a’ready. 
FATHER (severe/y.) Rab, nae dhrinkin’. Mind 
whut I say. 
RAB (carelessly.) Aye. 
FATHER. If ye come hamedhrunk the night ye 
may tak your notice. 


RAB. Aye. 
FATHER. Ye got warnin’s enough. 
Ras. Aye. 


AUNT (taking lea-pot from hob, and holding her 
apron below tt). Come up. Come up, all 
o’ you. Sam, bring that ither lamp. 

(SAM ¢akes it down, All rise except JAMES, ana 
go tnto room. MINNIE “ngers at door, 
wattiig. ) 

MINNIE. Come on, James. 

(He does not answer, but sits looking into fire. 
MINNIE sits down again. FATHER appears 
272 doorway.) 

FATHER. Come up, Jamie. 

JAMES (despondently). No, I couldn’t eat. Let 
me sit here. Goon, Minnie, and get your 
tea. 

(They look at him a moment, curiously, then 
they also go into room. The stage zs dark 
except for the fire, and the light which comes 
through room door. There ts a clatter of cups 
and sound of talking. RAB ts heard laughing 
loudly now and then.) 

JAMES szts 22 arm-chatr, facing the fre. He 
lies back some time, silently. Then he laughs 
to himself.) 

JAMES. A nice ending to all my dreams! 
(Pause.) I wonder if I could have done 
anything? Was it an accidental failure ? 
The first attempt is often a failure, that’s a 
fact. (Szttting up suddenly.) God! I 
wonder if I am a coward for giving in my 
gun at the first reverse? (Pazse.) I might 
carry it out yet—in spite of everything. 
(Sezking back.) I might —I might — I 
might. 

(Zhere is a sound of distant cheering, and then 
of drums. JAMES starts and sits up straight, 
listening intently). 

JAMES, (s/ow/y). Listen ! 

(4 pause. Then the sound of talking becomes 
louder in room, and RAB laughs loudly. Then 
stlence , except for the distant drunis.) 

JAMES (szzhking baek slowly in chair). No—no. 


Curtain. 
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